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hands and in a far different fashion from what Stein would have wished. 
Stein's is the story of far-visioned statesmanship, permitted to accom- 
plish a few great and masterful reforms, to design the broad lines of a 
wise and progressive policy, and then repudiated. 

Professor Ford's volume is no mere re-hash of the great Life and Times 
of Stein by Seeley, which now for more than a generation has illumi- 
nated this period of German history for English and American students. 
A great deal of new material has been unearthed since Seeley's work 
was done, of which Professor Ford takes full account. Especially 
worthy of mention is his critical analysis of the condition of the Prus- 
sian peasantry before 1807, in which he reveals a quite different picture 
than that which we had previously accepted. The work was largely 
completed before the war, which explains the lack of frequent reference 
to contemporary events. But the events and facts of that crucial 
epoch of 1807-1815 speak for themselves and the thoughtful reader can 
make the application to the situation of today. Professor Ford has 
written a scholarly and authoritative treatise on a period which was the 
turning-point in the history of modern Germany, and on a man who was 
the almost perfect incarnation of true statesmanship. 

Walter James Shepakd, 

Ohio State University. 

Introduction to American Government. By Frederic A. Ogg and 
P. Orman Ray. (New York: The Century Company. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 841.) 

This volume by two writers of established reputation is designed for use 
in introductory college courses in government and covers the entire field 
of American government, national, state and local. Inorder, however, that 
the student may have a body of fundamental principles with which to 
understand and appreciate more fully the form, purpose and workings 
of American government, Part I (pp. 3-81) of the book is devoted to a 
study of "the nature of government in general, and of the state as an 
institution shaped by human experiences in widely separated lands and 
ages." With this end in view, there are brief chapters on the nature 
and origins of the state, state functions and relations, the basis and 
kinds of government, the distribution of governmental powers, and the 
position of the individual in relation to the state. Although this por- 
tion of the work covers less than one hundred pages and therefore does 
not go much below the surface, its inclusion by way of introduction 
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constitutes one of the most original features of the work. Many stu- 
dents enrolled in beginning courses in political science do not continue 
further into the subject, and if they do not obtain an idea of some of 
these larger, more fundamental concepts of government in such courses 
the opportunity is lost. 

Having outlined something of the nature and objects of government 
in general, the authors devote the second part of the book (pp. 83-223) 
to five preliminary subjects relating to the foundations of constitutional 
government in the United States, namely: (1) English and colonial 
origins; (2) the formation of the Federal Constitution; (3) the relation 
between the states and the central government; (4) the citizen, his 
rights and privileges and (5) the various ways in which the Federal 
Constitution has developed so as to adapt itself to changing ideas and 
needs. Perhaps the best chapter in this part of the work is that on 
"The States," which explains concisely the constitutional position of 
the states with allusions and references to the more important Supreme 
Court decisions. 

With the necessary background thus established in the first two 
hundred pages or so of the volume, the remainder is given over to the 
more detailed study of the various units of government, Part III (pp. 
225-544) being devoted to the national government, Part IV (pp. 545- 
713) to state government, and Part V (pp. 715-809) to local govern- 
ment, including both urban and rural. Political parties are touched 
upon in both Parts III and IV; the history of parties is set forth in the 
former, the party machinery and the various reform movements in the 
latter. These sections of the book on the structure and functions of 
American government are admirably put together, and while the limita- 
tions of space and purpose give little opportunity for originality or 
speculation, they contain a mass of accurate, interesting and vitally 
important information which has been carefully analyzed and clearly 
presented. 

Defects and failures of existing political institutions are dwelt upon 
fully, not merely for the sake of criticism but in order to direct the 
mind of the student along "forward-looking and constructive lines," 
because in practically every instance suggestions for improvement are 
offered. Of particular interest and timeliness are the chapters on the 
cabinet, civil service and the departments at Washington, in which the 
authors discuss the need for an improved policy of personnel adminis- 
tration, especially in relation to advancement and compensation, and 
outline the services rendered by the various departments. There is a 
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good brief account of the movement for the reorganization of state 
administration, an interesting description of the personnel of typical 
state legislatures, and a concise and informing chapter on the party 
system in the states, while the chapter on the reconstruction of county 
government is one of the best short accounts of the principal faults and 
the proposals for improving county government. One cannot help but 
wish, however, that the authors had found space to devote more atten- 
tion to several matters of importance which are given only brief 
attention or considered incidentally, such as judicial control over 
administration, the effect of the grant-in-aid system upon the position 
of the states and the functions of state administration. 

Taking the book as a whole its conspicuous features are its accuracy, 
comprehensiveness, incisiveness in the presentation of facts and con- 
clusions, and the clear and readable style in which it is written. The 
chief shortcoming is the fact that the authors have attempted to cover 
so much ground that there has been little opportunity for the develop- 
ment of important ideas, but this could not have been accomplished 
without spreading the material over two volumes. In this work 
Professors Ogg and Ray have given college teachers an excellent text 
book and have set a high standard for the other volumes in the Century 
Political Science Series of which this is one of the first to appear. 

A. C. Hanford. 

Harvard University. 

War Powers of the Executive in the United States. By Clarence A. 
Berdahl. (Urbana, 111. : University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 1921. Pp. xvi, 296.) 

The general tendency of Mr. Berdahl's thesis seems to be to invest 
the President in war time, in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief, 
with the powers of a military dictator. Thus on page 111, he regards 
with much complacency the prospect of another President imitating 
Lincoln's action at the opening of the Civil War in raising an army 
without previous authorization by Congress, should he consider the 
emergency "serious enough;" while on page 192, the same President's 
action in suspending the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus and in 
ordering arbitrary arrests is held, in the language of Professor Burgess, 
to be "a precedent of the Constitution," and to warrant the deduction, 
stated in the language of Professor Dunning, "that the President may 
in an emergency exercise the right to arrest and detain individuals until 



